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the perfections of our own frame, and to the 
advantages attained through such a form. We 
use the limbs without being conscious, or, at 
least, without any conception of the thousand 
parts which must conform to a single act. To 
excite our attention, we must either see the 
actions of the human frame performed in some 
mode, strange and unexpected, such as may 
raise the wonder of the ignorant and vulgar; 
or by an effort of the cultivated mind, we must 
rouse ourselves to observe things and actions, 
of which, as we have said, the sense has been 
lost by long familiarity.” 

Speaking of the tardigrade family of animals, 
the author says: “‘ Modern travellers express 
their pity for these animals; whilst other quad- 
rupeds, they say, range in boundless wilds, the 
sloth hangs suspended by his strong arms,— 
a poor ill-formed creature, deficient as well as 
deformed, his hind legs too short, and his hair 
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of the shadow of the gnomon of a dial. If the 
intended prey moved, the spider would keep 
pace with it exactly as if they were actuated 
by one spirit, moving backwards, forwards, or 
on each side, without turning. When the fly 
took wing, and pitched itself behind the hunt- 
ress, she turned round with the swiftness of 
thought, and always kept her head towards it, 
though to all appearance as immoveable as one 
of thé nails driven into the wood on which was 
her station; till at last, being arrived within 
due distance, swift as lightning she made the 
fatal leap, and secured her prey.’ I would 
only remark further on these slow motions of 
the muscles of animals, that we are not to ac- 
count this a defect, but rather an appropriation 
of muscular power. Since in some animals 
the same muscles which move their members 
in a manner to be hardly perceptible, can at 
another time act with the velocity of a spring.” 

“ In the bat, the bones are light and delicate; 
and whilst they are all marvellously extended, 
the phalanges of the fingers are elongated, so 
as hardly to be recognised, obviously for the 
purpose of sustaining a membraneous web, 
and to form a wing. Contemplating this ex- 
traordinary application of the bones of the ex- 
tremity, and comparing them with those in the 
wing of a bird, we might say, that this is an 
awkward attempt, a failure. But before giving 
expression to such an opinion, we must un- 
derstand the objects required in this construc- 
tion. Itis not a wing intended merely for 
flight, but one which, while it raises the ani- 
mal, is capable of receiving a new sensation, 
or sensations in that exquisite degree, so as 
almost to constitute a new sense. On the fine 
web of the bat’s wing, nerves are distributed, 
which enable it to avoid objects in its flight, 
during the obscurity of night, when both eyes 
and ears fail. Could the wing of a bird, co- 
vered with feathers, do this? Here then we 
have another example of the necessity of 
taking every circumstance into consideration, 
before we presume to criticise the ways of na- 
ture. Itis a lesson of humility.” 

“The rate of flying of the swallow is a 
mile in a minute, for ten hours every day, or 
six hundred miles a day.” 

“ In a French book, intended to teach young 
people philosophy, the pupil asks why the fin- 
gers are not of equal length? ‘The form of 
the argument reminds us of the difficulty of 
putting natural questions—the fault of books 
of dialogue. However, the master makes the 
scholar grasp a ball of :vory, to show him that 
the points of the fingers are then equal. It 
would have been better had he closed the fin- 
gers upon the palm, and then have asked 
whether or not they corresponded. This dif- 
ference in the length of the fingers serves a 
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For “ The Friend.” 
BELL ON THE HAND. 

Having lately derived considerable pleasure 
from the perusal of Sir Charles Bell’s work 
on “ The Hand, its mechanism and vital en- 
dowments, as evincing design,’ which forms 
one of the treatises publishing in pursuance o 
the will of the late Earl of Bridgewater; I 
send the following detached extracts, which i ; ; : 

; . ike withered grass; his looks, motions, and 
— eae ea a” ecco = wees cries cehigies Se excite pity; and, as if this 
lumns of “ The Friend. — ra ervec’|were not enough, they say that his moanings 
that the — = = ae peg eg en make even the tiger relent and turn away. This 
ee a ee ee picture: the sloth cannot walk like 
illustrate the admirable adaptation of the hand adiiapada, tat be sieétahes-aut: iis neon 
in all its parts to the functions which it has to ae a oP tenon heck on Westin te - 
perform, und thereby to prove, in oppominn inequalities of the ground, he drags himself 
to the allegations of the atheiatical philosopher, along. This is the condition which authorises 
the intelligence, and the benevolence and per-| | ian expression as ‘ the bungled and faulty 
fect wisdom of the divine Author of nature. In eetesdattion ef te: ath? tee mien be 
his treatment of the subject the author does a thin: Cetienia ten the ihe tee aft a 
not confine himself to the consideration of the tree, his progress is rapid; ait ollie aid 
vey atten acheaneterer mph entices ney ben over head along the branches till they touch 
the limbs of various animals analogous to it in saad dhien fone enth tn debieath end Gten cana 
their functions or conformation. It will be}. toe. he is ae pe o ‘tenuate vail 
impossible to give any thing like a connected when the wind blows, and the trees stoop and 
view of his argument, but the extracts here Sun houses wate end wees berls then 3 . 
presented may at least tend to promote an in- he. uence : = 
terest in the subject and encourage further|  ,, The lorie, a tardigrade animal, might be 
oer. pitied too for the slowness of its motions, if 

“ The human hand is so beautifully formed, | they were not the very means bestowed upon 
it has so fine a sensibility, that sensibility go- 


it as necessary to its existence. It steals on 
verns its motions so correctly, every effort of| its prey by night, and extends its arm to the 
the will is answered so instantly, as if the hand 


bird on the branch, with a motion so imper- 
itself were the seat of the will; its actions are|ceptibly slow, as to make sure of its object. 
so powerful, so free, and yet so delicate, that| Just so the Indian perfectly naked, his hair cut 
it seems to possess a quality instinct in itself, 


short, and his skin oiled, creeps under the 
and there is no thought of its complexity as an| canvass of the tent, and moving like a ghost, 
instrument, or of the relations which make it| stretches out his hand, with so gentle a motion 
subservient to the mind; we use it as we draw 


as to displace nothing, and to disturb not even 
our breath, unconsciously, and have lost all 


those who are awake and watching. Against 
recollection of the feeble and ill-directed ef-| such thieves, we are told, that it is hardly pos- 
forts of its first exercise, by which it has been 


sible to guard. We have examples in insects, 
perfected. Is it not the very perfection of the! as striking as in the loris, or the chamelion. 
instrument which makes us insensible to its 


Evelyn describes the actions of the spider 
use? A vulgar admiration is excited by seeing|(aranea scenica) as exhibiting remarkable 
the spider-monkey pick up a straw, or a piece 


cunning in catching a fly. ‘ Did the fly,’ he 
of wood with its tail; or the elephant search-| says, ‘ happen not to be within a leap, the spi- 
ing the keeper's pocket with his trunk. I take 


der would move towards it so softly, that its 
this merely to show how insensible we are to| motion seemed not more perceptible than that 
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thousand purposes, adapting the hand and fin- 
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—that the pain must be the more severe, the 


gers, as in holding a rod, a switch, a sword,| deeper the wound. This is not the fact, nor 


a hammer, a pen or pencil, engraving tool, 
&c., in all which, a secure hold and freedom 
of motion are admirably combined. Nothing 
is more remarkable, as forming a part of the 
prospective design to prepare an instrument 


fitted for the various uses of the human hand,| 


than the manner in which the delicate and 
moving apparatus of the palm and fingers is 
guarded. 


The power with which the hand) 
grasps, as when a sailor Jays hold to raise his| 
body in the rigging, would be too great for| 


| would it accord with the beneficent design 


which shines out every where. The sensibility 


of the skin serves not only to give the sense of 


touch, but it is a guard upon the deeper parts; 
and as they cannot be reached except through 
the skin, and we must suffer pain, therefore, 
before they are injured, it would be superfluous 
to bestow sensibility upon these deeper parts. 
if the internal parts which act in the motions 
of the body had possessed a similar degree and 
kind of sensibility with the skin, so far from 


the texture of mere tendons, nerves, and ves-|serving any useful purpose, this sensibility 
sels; they would be crushed, were not every| would have been a source of inconvenience and 


part that bears the pressure, defended with a 
cushion of fat, as elastic as that which we} 


continual pain in the common exercise of the 
frame. The surgeon who has to perform an 


have described in the foot of the horse and the} operation by incision, when he has cut through 


camel. ‘To add to this purely passive defence, 
there is a muscle which runs across the palm, 
and more especially supports the cushion on 
its inner edge. Itis this muscle whieh, raising 
the edge gf the palm, adapts it to lave water, 
forming the cup of Diogenes,” 

In the chapter on substitutes for the hand— 
“The habits of some fishes require that they 
should cling firmly to the rocks or to whatever 
presents to them. ‘Their locomotive powers 
are perfect; but how are they to become sta- 
tionary in the tide or the stream? | have ofien 
thought it wonderful that the salmon or the 
trout, for example, should keep its place, night 
and day, in the rapid current. In the sea, 
there are some fishes especially provided with 
means of clinging to the rocks.— ‘The apparatus 
by which they attach themselves resembles a 
boy’s sucker: the organ being pressed against 
the surface to which the creature is to be fixed, 
the centre is drawn by muscles in the same 
manner that the sucker is drawn with the cord, 
and thus a vacuum is made. 


the skin, informs his patient that the greatest 
pain is over. If, in the advanced stage of the 
operation, he has to extend the incision of the 
skin, it is very properly considered as a great 
awkwardness; and this not only because it proves 
that he has miscalculated what was necessary 
te the correct performance of his operation, 
but because the patient, bearing courageously 
the deeper incisions, cannot sustain the re- 
newed cutting of the skin, without giving token 
of severe pain.—The fuller the consideration 
which we give to this subject, the more con- 
vincing are the proofs that the painful sensi- 
bility of the skin is a benevolent provision, 
making us alive to those injuries, which,” but 
for this quality of the nervous system, would 
bruise and destroy the internal and vital parts. 
In pursuing the enquiry, we learn with much 
interest that when the bones, joints, and all the 
membranes and ligaments which cover them, 
are exposed, they may be cut, pricked, or even 
burned, without the patient or the animal suf- 
fering the slightest pain.”” “ But on the other 


“Dr. Shaw tells us that on throwing a fish of| hand, had the deeper parts possessed no sen- 
the species cyclopterus lumpus into a pail of| sibility, we should have had no guide in our 


water, it fixed itself so firmly to the bottom, 
that by taking hold of the tail, he lifted up the 
pail, although it contained some gallons of 
water. There is another fish, which from its 
name we should expect to perform strange 
antics; it is called harlequin angler. Its appear- 
ance is grotesque and singular; the pectoral 
fins resemble short arms, and are palmated at 
their tips. M. Renau, in his history of fishes, 
affirms that he knew an individual of this 
species; and the expression 13 not so incorrect, 
since he saw it for three days out of the water, 
walking about the house in the manner of a 
dog. 
the water has some interest, as showing rela- 
tions between organs which are apparently the 
least connected. The fact of this fish living 
out of the water is doubted; but the form of its 
bronchial organs inclines me to believe it; and 
its habits require such a provision. But 
there are other fishes that move out of the water 
on dry land, and even ascend trees, without 
being carried there by floods. The perca 
scandens, by means of the spines of its gill- 
covers. and the spinous rays of its fins, climbs 
trees; so that Dr. Shaw calls it the climbing 
fish.”’ 

** The extreme sensibility of the skin to the 
slightest injury conveys to every one the notion 


exertions. They have a sensibility limited to 
the kind of injury which it is possible may 
reach them, and which teaches us what we can 
do with impunity. If we leap from too great 
a height, or carry too great a burthen, or 
attempt to interrupt a body whose impetus is 
too great for us, we are warned of the danger 
as effectually by this internal sensibility, as 
we are of the approach of a sharp point, or a 
hot iron to the skin.” 

“To contrast still more strongly the sensi- 
bility of the surface with the property of in- 
ternal parts, to show how very different sensi- 


The circumstance of its walking out of] bility is, in reality, from what 1s suggested by 


first experience, and how admirably it is varied 
and accommodated to the functions, we shall 
add one other fact. The brain is insensible— 
that part of the brain, which if disturbed or 
diseased, takes away consciousness, is as in- 
sensible as the leather of our shoe! That the 
brain may be touched, or a portion of it cut off, 
without interrupting the patient in the sen- 
tence that he is uttering, is a surprising cir- 
cumstance !"’ 

“ The eye, consisting of its proper nerve o 
vision and its transparent humours and coats, 
is an organ of exquisite delicacy —not only is it 
exposed to all the injuries to which the general 
surface of the body is liable, but to be inflamed 


and rendered opaque by particles getting into 
it which are so light that they float in the 
atmosphere, and to the contact of which the 
common skin is quite insensible. The me- 
chanical, and more obvious contrivance for the 
protection of this organ, is a ready motion of 
the eyelids and the shedding of tears; which 
coming, as it were, from a little fountain, play 
over the surface of the eye, and wash away 
whatever is offensive, But to the action of this 
little hydraulic and mechanical apparatus there 
is required an exquisite sensibility to direct it— 
not that kind of sensibility which enables the 
eye to receive the impressions of light—but a 
property more resembling the tenderness of the 
skin, yet happily adapted, by its fineness, to the 
condition of the organ. A nerve, possessed of 
a quality totally different from that of the optic 
nerve, extends over all the exterior surfaces of 
the eye, and gives to those surfaces their deli- 
cate sensibility. Now, it sometimes happens, 
that this nerve is injured and its function lost; 
the consequences of which are very curious— 
smoke and offensive particles, which are afloat 
in the atmosphere, rest upon the eye; flies and 
dust lodge under the eyelids, without producing 
sensation, and without exciting either the hy- 
draulic or the mechanical apparatus to act for 
the purpose of expelling them. But although 
they do not give pain, they nevertheless stimu- 
late the surfaces so as to produce inflammation, 
and that causes opacity in the fine transparent 
membranes of the eye; and the organ is lost, 
although the proper nerve of vision remains en- 
tire. Ihave seen many instances of the eye 
being thus desti .yed for want of sensibility to 
touch, and it has been curious to remark that 
when the hand was waved or a feather brought 
near the eye, the person winked; yet he did not 
shut his eye on rubbing the finger across the 
eyeball, or when blood was removed by the 
lancet from the inflamed vessels. In those cases, 
when vision gave notice of danger to the organ, 
the patient winked to avoid it; but when the 
point touched the eye or eyelids, the sense of 
touch gave no alarm, and was followed by no 
action for the protection of the organ. 

“I shall present another instance of the pe- 
culiar nature of the sensibility which protects 
the eye. The oculist bas observed that by the 
touch of a thing as light as a feather, the 
muscles of the eye will be thrown into uncon- 
troilable actions and spasms: but if the point 
of the finger be pressed somewhat rudely be- 
tween the eyelids, and directly on the eye itself, 
he can by such means hold the eye steady 
for bis intended operation, producing hardly 
any sensation, certainly no pain! But we 
were about to institute a comparison of the eye 
with the heart. The observation of the ad- 
mirable Harvey, the discoverer of the circula- 
tion of the blood, is to this effect. A noble youth 
of the family of Montgomery, from a fall and 
consequent abscess on the side of the chest, had 
the interior marvellously exposed, so that after 
his cure, on his return from his travels, the 
heart and lungs were still visible and could be 
handled; which when it was communicated to 
Charles I., he expressed a desire that Harvey 
should be permitted to see the youth and 
examine his heart. * When,’ says Harvey, ‘I 
had paid my respects to this young nobleman, 
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aii centile 


and conveyed to him the king’s request, he|in opposition, and those who have been re-| Memoranda of a residence at the Court of 
made no concealment, but exposed the left; 


| Strained from an apprehension of duty, and a 
side of his breast, when T saw a cavity) persuasion that our common beneficent Father 
into which [| could introduce my fingers) who has the hearts of all men in his power, and 
and thumb; astonished with the novelty,|has in former times so eminently displayed his 
again and again | explored the wound, and first| goodness in favour of these countries, if pro- 
marvelling at the extraordinary nature of the! perly sought unto, would in his love and mercy 
cure, | set about the examination of the heart.| have averted the evil effects of any attempt 
Taking it in one hand, and placing the finger| which might have been made to impede our 
of the other on the pulse of the wrist, I satisfied | real welfare. By the deplorable effects which 
myself that it was indeed the heart which L attend on these dreadful contests, it is evident 
grasped. I then brought him to the king, that that it cannot be agreeable to God, who the 
he might behold and touch so extraordinary a\apostle denominates under the appellation of 
thing, and that he might perceive, as I did, that| Love, as thereby every noxious passion of the 
unless when we touched the outer skin, or/human mind, instead of being calmed by the 





London. 
(Continued from page 44.) 

A large portion of the Memoranda relates 
to matters of a political nature, and connected 
with the diplomatic functions of the author. 
All this, however important in itself, is foreign 
to the object of these extracts, which is to 
place before the readers of “ The Friend,” 
some of the lively sketches of English man- 
ners, customs, and scenes, interspersed through 
the volume. What is said of the great me- 
tropolis, the “ resort and mart of all the earth,” 
possesses much interest. 












when he saw our fingers in the cavity, this) benign influences of grace, the end and aim 
young nobleman knew not that we touched the} of Christianity, are inflamed into greater wrath, 
heart!’ Other observations confirm this great|and evil of every kind; as has been verified 
authority, and the heart is declared insensible.|in that destruction of morals, that waste of 
And yet the opinions of mankind must not be) 


FIRST APPEARANCE OF LONDON. 

December 24. Go through several parts of 
the town; Bond street, Albemarle street, 
Berkeley square, Piccadilly, St. James’ street 


lightly condemned. Not only does every 
emotion of the mind affect the heart, but every 
change in the condition of the body is attended 
with a corresponding change in the heart: 
motion during health—the influence of disease 
—every passing thought—will influence it. 
Here is the distinction manifested. ‘The sen- 
sibility of the surface.of the eye is for a 
purpose, and so is the sensibility of the heart. 
Whilst that of the eye guards it against in- 
jury from without, the heart, insensible to 
touch, is yet alive to every variation in the cir- 
culation, subject to change from every altera- 
tion of posture or of exertion, and is in sympathy 
of the strictest kind with the constitutional 
powers.” 


For “ The Friend.” 
RELICS OF THE WORTHIES. 

But two or three original letters of Anthony 
Benezet have come to light, since the publica- 
tion of the memoir of his life in 1817. Few, 
if any more such valuable remains can be ex- 
pected hereafter, as almost half a century has 
passed away since his death. I feel therefore 
greatly indebted to Judge Jay, of Bedford in 
the state of New York. for the following cor- 
respondence. The contributor is the son and 
biographer of John Jay, the first chief justice 
of the United States, a name at once dear to 
patriotism and to virtue. R. V. 


To John Jay, President of the Congress. 
Chesnut street, 2d mo. Feb. 7. 1779. 

With affectionate respect [ hereby salute 
thee, and take the freedom to send thee the in- 
closed pamphlet, containing some thoughts on 
war, slavery, &c. of which I earnestly request 
thy serious perusal. Indeed the subject is of 
the greatest weight to all, even as human be- 
ings; but much more soto those who indeed 
believe the great truths of the Christian re- 
ligion, God becoming man, and dying for 
mankind, even for his enemies, “ leaving us, 
says the apostle, an example that we should 
follow his footsteps.”’ ‘This, and other argu- 
ments therein deduced, from the doctrines and 
nature of the gospel, will I trust tend to soften, 
if not remove, any offence which Friends’ re. 
fusal to take part in matters of a military na- 
ture may have raised in thy mind, and induce 
thee to distinguish between such who are active 


































substance, but more particularly in the hasty 
death of so vast a number of our fellow men, 
hurried.into eternity, many it is to be feared 
in that distracted state of nind which generally 
attends on war. 

These are considerations which cannot but 
strike every thoughtful mind with awe, and 
which, from the kindness and considerateness 
of thy disposition, will I trust incite thee to ad- 
vocate the cause of a number of innocent peo- 
ple, of different religious persuasions, who from 
the above mentioned view of things, have not 
dared to give life or support to military ope- 
rations, yet at the same time are indeed friends 
to, and really concerned for the true welfare 
of America, but willing to sacrifice their all, 
rather than du that whereby they apprehend 
they may offend that great and good Being, 
from whom alone they look for any permanent 
happiness for themselves or their afflicted 
country. 

With affectionate desires, that the blessings 
of the peace maker, the peculiar favourite of 
Heaven, may be thine, I remain thy friend, 

Antuony Benezet. 


and Park, Pall Mall, St. James’ square, the 
Strand, and a few others. Well dressed per- 
sons, men and women, throng them. In the 
dresses of both, black predominates. It is 
nearly universal. This proceeds from the 
general mourning for the Princess Charlotte, 
late heiress apparent to the throne, who died 
in November. The roll of chariots and car- 
riages of all kinds, from two until past four, 
was incessant. In all directions they were in 
motion. It was like a show—the horses, the 
coachmen with triangular hats and tassels, the 
footmen with cockades and canes-—it seemed 
as if nothing could exceed it all. Yet I was 
told that the sight in Hyde Park, any day in 
May or June, was more striking ; and that if it 
happened to be on the same day with the Ep- 
som or Ascot races, which keep the roads alive 
for ten miles with London carriages, a stran- 
ger misses none from the Park. Sometimes, 
with this glitter of private equipages, you saw 
a stationary line ofhacks, the worn-down horses 
eating out of nose-bags; and sometimes, at 
a slow, tuggiag walk, immense wagons filled 
with coals, in black sacks, drawn by black 
horses, large and shaggy, and fat as those in 
the Portsmouth wagon. I am disappointed in 
the general exterior of the dwelling houses. I 
had anticipated something better at the west 
end of the town; more symmetry, buildings 
pamphlet you was so obliging as to send me.|more by themselves, denoting the residences 
The benevolence by which the author appears of the richest people in the richest city in Eu- 
to have been influenced does him credit—and|rope- Sut I do not yet see these. | see haber- 
though I cannot subscribe to all his opinions, |dasher’s shops, poulterer’s shops, the leaden 
many of his sentiments are liberal, and merit |Stalls of fishmongers, and the slaughtering 
commendation. blocks of butchers, in the near vicinity of a 
Civil and religious liberty isa blessing which |nobleman’s mansion and a king’s palace. This 

I sincerely wish to all mankind; and I hope it| may be necessary or convenient, for the sup- 
will ever be the policy of these states so to ex-| plies of a capital too large to admit of one or 
tend and secure it to all their citizens, as that| more concentrated markets ; but the imagina- 
none may have reason to complain of partiality | tion at a distance pictures something different. 
or oppression. Perhaps it is to give a hint of English liberty. 
Your favourable opinion of me, and kind |If so, I ought to be the last to find fault. Being 
wishes for my welfare, demand my acknow-|the day before Christmas, there was more dis- 
ledgments. play in the shops than usual. I did not get 
lam sir, your friend and servant, back until candle light, when the whole scene 

Joun Jay. |began to be illuminated. Altogether, what a 
scene it was! the shops in the Strand and else- 

where, where every conceivable article lay be- 

fore you; and all made in England—which 

struck me the more, coming from a country 

Errata.—In the last line of William Penn’s| where few things are made, however foreign 
letter to the Czar, for ‘* by,” read “ but.” commerce may send them to us; then, the 


Answer. 


Philadelphia, March 5, 1779. 
Srr—Agreeable to the request contained in 
your favour of the 7th ult. I have perused the 


Mr. Anthony Benezet. 
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open squares and gardens, adorned with shrub- |'That was enough to show, that the Thames 
bery and trees , the parks with their spacious | was choked up with vessels and boats of every 
avenues and ancient trees; the palisades of! description, much after the manner that I be- 
iron, or enclosures of solid wall, wherever en-| held Cheapside and Fleet street to be choked 
closures were requisite; the people, the count-| with vehicles that move on land. 
less number of equipages and fine horses ; the I went into two shops—one a silversmith ; 
gigantic draught horses—what an aspect the/that of Rundel and Bridge, on Ludgate-hill. 
whole exhibited! what industry, what luxury, | Outside, it is plain; you might pass by without 
what infinite particulars, what an aggregate !| noticing it; but, on entering, the articles of 
The men were taller and straiter than the pea-|silver were piled in heaps, even on the floor. 
santry I had seen. ‘Tbe lineaments of a race}Going further into the building, the masses 
descend like their language. ‘The people I increased. In a room up stairs, there was part 
met, constantly reminded me of those of my |of a dinner service, in course of manufacture. 
own country ; | caught the same expression— |The cost of an entire service varied from thirty 
often it glided by in complete identity—my ear | to fifly thousand pounds sterling, according to 
took in on all sides accents to which it was na-/|the number of pieces, and workmanship.— 
tive—but I knew noone. It was like coming | Sometimes it was much higher. A candelabra 
to another planet, familiar with voices and | for the middle of a table, had just been finished 
faces, yet encircled by strangers. for a customer, at fifteen hundred pounds. A 
December 31. The fog was so thick that/dress sword for another customer was shown. 
the shops in Bond street had lights at noon.|'The cost was four thousand guineas. Other 
I could not see people in the street from my/|specimens of luxury might be mentioned, in- 
windows. I am tempted to ask, how the Eng-|cluding ambassadors’ snuff boxes, set with a 
lish became great with so little daylight. It) profusion of diamonds. The proprietors were 
seems not to come fully out until nine in the| extremely civil ; for I gave trouble only through 
morning, and immediately after four it is gone.|curiosity. If you purchase but a pin fora few 
January 7. Went through Temple Bar into | shillings, they return thanks ; if you do not in- 
the city, in contradistinction to the west end |cline to take it away yourself, they readily send 
of London, always called town. Passed along |it home, no matter to how remote a part of the 
Fleet street, Ludgate-hill, St. Paul’s, Cheap-|town. The cther shop was Shepherd’s, for 
side, the Poultry, Cornhill, and other streets in |cut glass, near Charing Cross. There too I 
the direction of the tower. Saw the Bank, |had civility from the proprietor. In place of 
Royal Exchange, Lord Mayor’s house, Guild-|speaking of his wares, I will relate what he 
hall, India-house, the Excise buildings. If 1|said of the Emperor Alexander. His imperial 

























From the National Gazette. 
THE SHOWER OF METEORS. 

At a time when so general an interest is felt 
in the singular display of meteors witnessed a 
few nights since, it may gratify the curiosity of 
some of your readers to refer them to the de- 
scription of a similar phenomenon, with many 
learned and ingenious remarks, contained in 
volume 3, pages 331 to 346, of the Personal 
Narrative of Baron Humboldt. The account 
there given is of the most intense interest, and 
is well calculated to involve the reader at once 
in the perusal of his fascinating volumes; buta 
general statement of the facts alleged may 
gratify many who will not have time to refer 
to the original. 

On the 28th of October, 1799, an eclipse of 
the sun was observed by Messrs. Humboldt 
and Bonpland, at the city of Cumana. Fora 
long period previously and for several days 
afterwards, a singular succession of red va- 
pours, frequently observed in those climates, 
were visible at an immense height in the at- 
mosphere. On the fourth of November, two 
smart shocks of an earthquake were experi- 
enced, followed at some interval by a third, of 
weaker force. These were accompanied by 
some curious changes.in the meteorological 
phenomenon observed; and among others by 
a singular variation in the dip of the magnetic 
needle, amounting to nearly a centesimal de- 
gree. The reddish vapour ceased on the 7th, 
and the sky became clear and transparent toa 
degree which surprised the observers, accus- 


looked with any feeling of wonder on the throng | majesty, it seems, when on his visit to England| tomed to the climates of Europe, and affording 


at the west end, more cause is there for it|with the allied sovereigns, honoured his shop|a facility in making astronomical observations, 
here. The shops stand side by side, for en-| with a call. 





tire miles. The accumulation of things is 
amazing. It would seem impossible that there 
can be purchasers for them all, until you con- 
sider what multitudes there are to buy ; then, 
you are disposed to ask how the buyers can all 
be supplied. In the middle of the streets, 
coal wagons and others, or large carts, trucks, 
vehicles of every sort, loaded in every way, are 


great tides, going reverse ways, and reaching 


farther than the eyecan see. The horses come | 


so near to the foot pavement, which is crowd- 
ed with people, that their hoofs, and the great 
wheels of the wagons, are only a few inches 
from the people. 
procession is in movement with its complicated 


noise. It confounds the senses to be among | 


it all. 
dents ; yet they seldom happen. 
the law preserves order ; moreover the univer- 
sal sense of danger, if order were violated, pre- 
vents its violation. I am assured that these 
streets present the same appearance every day 
in the year, except Sundays, when solitude 
reigns in them. I must notice as before the 
dress of the people. A large proportion were 
of the working classes : yet all were whole in 
their clothing. You could hardly see excep- 
tions. All looked healthy ; the more to be re- 
marked in parts of the city where they live in 
perpetual crowds by day, and sleep in confined 
places, and can only be accounted for by a 
healthy climate in combination with cleanli- 


ness. ‘The custom house and black forest of|size. 


ships below London bridge, I saw by a glimpse. 


Pleased with his articles beyond| with which they were much gratified. I shall 


|his palaces. 


| Russia. 


‘beautiful a ware, or enhance the gratification 
passing. They are in two close lines, like | 





In this manner, the whole|more of architectural beauty, at first; more of 


You would anticipate constant acci-|through golden tipped palisades, and a few 
The fear of other places, were not to be matched by any 


any of the kind he had seen in Europe, he 
gave an order for a magnificent list for one of 
The pieces arrived in St. Peters- 
burgh. Immediately a ukase issued, prohibit- 
ing the future importation of cut glass into 
Whether the emperor most desired 
to encourage the home manufacture of so 


of his imperial taste by keeping it exclusive, 
were questions that I had no right to pro- 
pound. 

Of all the sights, the one in the middle of 
the streets, bespoke to me most of causes and 
effects. Being afterwards in Paris, I saw 


brilliancy. The Boulevards, the Palais Royal, 
the Rue Rivoli which looked into the Tuileries 


thing | saw in London. But their compass 
was small, and soon exhausted. The space 
between Northumberland house and Bishops- 
gate, disclosed more of transportation, more of 
the operations that proclaim circulation of 
capital, more of all that laid at the root of 
cominerce at home, and throughout the world; 
more of ali that went to the prolific sources of 
riches and power, than | was able to discover 
in going about Paris, again and again, in every 
direction. I am aware how much larger Lon- 
don is, than Paris, but the bustle of business 
seemed to abound in the English metropolis in 
a proportion ten fold greater than its superior 


(To be continyel.) 






now copy M. de Humboldt’s own words. 

‘* The night of the Lith of November was 
cool and extremely beautiful. Toward the 
morning, from half after two, the most extra- 
ordinary luminous meteors were seen towards 
the east. Mr. Bonpland, who had risen to 
enjoy the freshness of the air in the gallery, 
perceived them first. Thousands of bolides 
and falling stars succeeded each other during 
four hours. ‘Their direction was very regular 
from north to south. They filled a space in 
the sky extending from the true east, 30 de- 
grees towards the north and south. In an 
amplitude of 60°, the meteors were seen to 
rise above the horizon at E. N. E. and at E., 
describe arcs more or less extended, and fall 
toward the south, after having followed the 
direction of the meridian. Some of them at- 
tained a height of 40°, and all exceeded 25° or 
30°. There was very little wind in the low 
regions of the atmosphere, and this blew from 
the east. No trace of clouds was to be seen. 
Mr. Bonpland relates that from the beginning 
of the phenomenon, there was not a space in 
the firmament equal in extent to three diame- 
ters of the moon, that was not filled at every 
instant with bolides and falling stars. The 
first were fewer in number, but as they were 
seen of different sizes, it was impossible to fix 
the limit between these two classes of phe- 
nomena. All the meteors left luminary traces 
from five to ten degrees in length, as often 
happens in the equinogial regions. ‘The phos- 
phoresence of these traces or luminous bands, 
lasted seven or eight seconds. Many of the 
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falling stars had a very distinct nucleus, as 
large as the disk of Jupiter, from which darted 
specks of vivid light. ‘The bolides seemed to 
burst as by an explosion, but the largest, those 
from 1° to 1° 15’ in diameter, disappeared 
without scintillation, leaving behind them phos- 
phorescent bands (trabes) exceeding in breadth 
fifteen or twenty minutes. The light of these 
meteors was white, and not reddish; which 
must be attributed, no doubt, to the absence 
of vapours and the extreme transparency of 
the air. For the same reason, under the tro- 
pics, the stars of the first magnitude have at 
their rising, a light evidently whiter than in 
Europe. 

« Almost all the inhabitants of Cumana were 
witnesses of this phenomena, because they 
leave their houses before four o’clock, to attend 
the first morning mass. They did not behold 
these bodies with indifference; the oldest 
among them remembered that the great earth- 
quake of 1766 was preceded by similar phe- 
nomena. The Guaiguerias in the Indian 
suburb came out and asserted that the fire- 
work had begun at one o’clock; and that as 
they returned from fishing in the Gulf, they 
had already perceived very small faliing stars 
in the east. ‘They affirmed at the same time 
that igneous meteors were extremely rare on 
those coasts after two in the morning. 

** The phenomenon ceased by deg,ees after 
four o’clock, and the bolides and falizy stars 
became less frequent ; but we still distinguish- 
ed some toward the northeast, by their whitish 
light, and the rapidity of their movement, a 
quarter of an hour after sunrise.” 

Cumana is in lat. 10° 27’ 52”, long 66° 30’. 
“In a-savage country,’ adds M. de sfuinboldt, 
‘“‘ where the greater number of the inhabitants 
sleep in the air, so extraordinary a phenome- 
non could not fail to be remarked, except when 
concealed by clouds from the eye of observa- 
tion.”’ It was witnessed by the Capuchin mis- 
sionary at San Fernando de Apura, lat. 7° 53’ 
12”, a village situated amidst the savannahs of 
the province of Varinas; by the Franciscan 
monks stationed near the cataracts of the 
Oroonoko, and at Maroa, on the banks of the 
Rio Negro, lat. 2° 43’ 0”, long. 70° 21’, and 
in the west of Brazil, as far as the equator it- 
self; as also at the city of Porto Cabello, lat. 
10° 6’ 52”, long. 67° 5’, and in French Guia- 
na, lat. 4° 56’, long. 54° 35’. At Santa Fe 
de Bogota, Popayan, and Quito, and in Peru, 
it does not appear to have been seen. 

Besides these distant spots, so widely dis- 
seminated ainong the vast and lonely deserts of 
South America, M. de Humboldt was greatly 
astonished at finding that the same appear- 
ances were observed in the same night in the 
United States, in Labrador, in Greenland, and 
finally at Itterstadt, near Weimar, in Germany ! 
being thus visible over an extent on the globe 
of 64 degrees of latitude and 94 of longitude. 
Mr. Ellicott, astronomer to the United States, 
observed them in the Gulf of Florida, in lat. 
25°, long. 81° 50’; and on the continent of 
North America it was witnessed as far as lat. 
30° 42’.* In Labrador, at the Missions of 






































* Transactions of the American Philosophical So-| 
ciety, vol. 6, p. 29. 


Nain, lat. 56° 65’, and Haffenthal, lat. 58° 4’, 
and in Greenland, at those of Lichtenau, lat. 
61° 5’, and New Herrenhut, lat. 64° 14’, long. 
52° 20’; the Esquimaux were frightened with 
the same phenomena, some of the meteors ap- 
pearing “a foot broad.” 
Zeissing, vicar of Itterstadt, lat. 50° 59’, long. 
9° 1’ east, perceived in the far south west, on 
the same morning, and at an hour equivalent 
to half after two at Cumana, a great number 
of meteors and horizontal streaks of white 
light, evidently belonging to the same atmo- 
spheric appearances. In other and intervening 
spaces, this beautiful and astonishing sight ap- 
pears to have been concealed by clouds. 


interesting and curious enquiries in relation to 
meteors, which our space forbids us to ab- 
stract, but which will highly reward the peru- 
sal. 
teors and the aurora borealis possess to recur 
at periodical intervals; to their greater fre- 
quency in tropical climates and over conti- 
nents ; and to the mysterious question of their 


cribe seems to be the only difficulty which M. 
de H. feels in supposing them to be cosmic 


mosphere (p. 343). 


In Germany, Mr. 


To the above details are added many very 


These relate to the tendency which me- 


nature. 
The direction of the line which they des- 


phenomena, not tellurtc ; to be, in short, pla- 
netary or cometary bodies, analogous to the 
planets Ceres, Juno, Vesta and Pallas, and to 
be occasionally rendered luminous on approx- 
imation to this earth, by the friction of its at- 
We are further told that 
thirty years before, at the city of Quito, ‘there 
was seen in one part of the sky, above the 
volcano of Cayambo, so great a number of 
falling stars, that the mountain was thought to 
be in flames. This singular sight lasted more 
than an hour. The people assembled in the 
plain of Exida, where a magnificent view pre- 
sents itself of the highest summits of the Cor- 
dilleras. A procession was already on the 
point of setting out from the convent of St. 
Francis, when it was perceived that the blaze 
on the horizon was caused by fiery meteors, 
which ran along the skies in all directions, at 
the altitude of 12 or 13 degrees.” 
B. H. C. 
For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


The following beautiful and touching lines 
on the death of a beloved child, are from the 
pen of our countryman and poet Bryant, and 
we think cannot but be read with interest by 
all the subscribers to “* The Friend.” 


TO WILLIAM 


It was but yesterday, my child, 
Thy little heart beat high, 

And I had scorned the warning voice 
That told me thou mast die; 

I saw thee move with active bound, 
With spirits light and free, 

And infant grace and beauty threw 
Their every charm on thee. 


Upon the dewy field I saw 
Thy early footsteps fly, 
Unfetter’d as the native bird, 
That cleaves the radiant sky; 
And often as the summer gale 
Plew back thy shining hair, 
“— cheek display’d the red-rose tinge, 
hat health had planted there. 









Then, wither’d as my heart had been, 
I could not but rejoice, 

To hear upon the morning wind, 
The music of thy voice; 

Now echoing in the careless laugh, 
Now melting down to tears, 

*T was like the sounds I used to hear, 
In old and happier years. 


Thanks to the memory of thee, 
My little lovely boy, 
Tis all remains of former bliss, 
That care cannot destroy; 
I listen, as the mariner, 
Suspends the out-bound oar, 
To taste the farewell gale that blows, 
From off his native shore. 


So pure and holy as thou wast; 
Alas! how could it be, 

That death would not refrain to lay 
His icy hand on thee; 

Nor spare thee yet a little while, 
In childhood’s opening bloom, 

While many a sad and weary soul 
Was waiting for the tomb? 


I lov’d thee, and my heart was blest— 
But ’ere that day was spent, 

I saw thy light and graceful limbs, 
In drooping illness bent, 

And shuddered, as I cast a look 
Upon thy fainting head ; 

For al! the glow of health was gone, 
And life had almost fled. 


One glance upon thy marble brow, 
Made known that hope was vain, 

I knew the swiftly wasting lamp 
Would never light again— 

Thy cheeks were pale, thy snow-white lips 
Were gently thrown apart, 

And life, and every passing breath, 
Seem’d gushing from thy heart. 


And when I could not keep the tear 
From gathering in my eye, 

Thy little hand prest gently mine, 
In token of reply: 

To ask one more exchange of love, 
Thy look was upward cast, 

And, in that long and hallowed kiss, 
Thy happy spirit pass’d. 

I trusted I should not have liv’d 
To bid farewell to thee, 

And nature in my heart declares, 
It ought. not thus to be; 

I hoped that thou within the grave 
My weary head should lay, 

And live beloved, when I was gone, 
For many a happy day. 


With trembling hand, I vainly tried 
Thy dying eyes to close, 

And how I envied, in that hour, 
Thy calm and deep repose ; 

For I was left alone on earth, 
With pain and grief opprest, 

And thou wast with the sainted, “ where 
The weary are at rest.” 


Yes! I am left alone on earth— 
But I must not repine, 

Because a spirit that I lov’d, 
Is earlier blest than mine— 

My fate may darken as it will, 
I shall not much deplore, 

Since thou art where the ills of life, 
Can never reach thee more. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


A meeting of the Haverford School Associa- 
tion will be held on sixth day, the 29th instant, 
at 7 o’clock in the evening, at the committee 
room, Arch street meeting house. 

Henry Corsg, Secretary. 

11th month, 1833. 
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For“ The Friend.” | my petition, as he had at many other times in| the world frowns upon him and all around 


WILLIAM EDMUNDSON. 
(Continued from page 48.) 

After a period of protracted suffering and 
debility it pleased the Lord to raise William 
Edinundson from the bed of sickness. —T he re-| 
turn of even a moderate share of health was 
the signal for resuming his disinterested labours, 
in the ministry of the gospel. Knowing that 
shortly he must put off his earthly tabernacle, 
he was not negligent to put his brethren in re- 
membrance of those things which pertained to 
life and salvation, and to warn, exhort, and re- 
prove, as one that must render an account of | 
souls unto God. “ ‘The national half year’s| 
meeting being at hand, he observes, | found! 
drawings in spirit to go to it, though my body! 
was weak, and according to appearances unfit; 
to take a journey. —But | went in faith, know- 
ing that the Lord’s strength had often carried 
me through great weakness, deep exercise and 
sore afflictions, in his service; and according to 
my faith in him strength was given me to per- 
form the service to the satisfaction and comfort 
of my friends.” 

In the beginning of the year 1705, he found 
himself engaged to visit the meetings of Friends 
in Dublin, “ in which service,” says he, “ the 
Lord was pleased to fill my heart with Lis word 
and testimony, and to open to me many divine 
mysteries which I published in the demonstra- 
tion of the spirit and power of the Lord Jesus, 
as he was pleased to give me ability and utter- 


great straits, and raised her from her sickness, 
blessed be his worthy name for evermore.” 

In 1707 he makes the following memo- 
randum:— 


“T attended meeting near home until our next| 
provincial quarterly meeting, which was at Castle-| 
dermot, and in the Lord’s drawings apon my spirit} 
to that service, 1 went there in the faith of Jesus 
Christ, that he would strengthen both my outward 
and inward man, to perform the journey and service 
which he required, as he bad often done to my gréat} 
encouragement, through many difficulties and weak- 
ness; accordingly the Lord strengthened me with 
his power and good spirit to stand in his testi- 
mony over all that which was contrary to the 
government of Christ in his church. And the service 
of that meeting was carried on and performed in a 
good authority of the Lord’s power and ancient good- 
ness.” 





The subjoined observations occur under date 
of 1711— 

* Soon after this our quarterly meeting for Leinster | 
being appointed at Castledermont, having some draw- | 
ings upon my spirit, I went thither; and aflerwards I 
went to our ensuing national half year’s meeting 
at Dublin, in both which the Lord strengthened mej 
in the service of his blessed truth, in doctrine and| 
church discipline, and the power of the Lord in his 
testimony was over all. When the service of these large | 
and heavenly meetings was over, I went home in the 
company of some friends. Now finding myself unable 
to endure long journeys, | was content to rest in the 
will of God, who had lengthened my time to old age, 
and done great things fur me, to whose great and 
worthy name be praise, glory and honour for ever and 
evermore.” 


His final visit to Dublin was to attend the 





looks dark and forbidding, he can retire within 
his own breast and find there an unclouded 
horizon, radiant with the cheering beams of the 
sun of righteousness. When earthly frieuds 
forsake him, and his name is despised and cast 


out from their society, he has still a friend that 


sticketh closer than a brother; where faithful- 
ness and love changeth not; who participates 
in every affliction that may attend bis sojourn 
on earth, and sustains and comforts him by the 
consolations and hopes of a better world. Such 
a man lives and moves in an atmosphere far 
above that of the mere worldling; and from the 
lofty elevation on which his Christian faith bas 
placed him, be looks down on the tumults and 
anxieties that distract and perplex the bulk of 
mankind with regret and compassion. ‘The 
tempest of jarring passions and discordant pur- 
suits which rages below and involves so many 
in fruitless contest and sorrow, reach him not— 
the votaries of pleasure, they that are making 
haste to be rich, and those who are seeking to 
reap the rewards of human applause, may re- 
gard his life as madness and pronounce his end 
to be without honour; but he has joys that they 
know not off, and humble or obscure as his 
station may be on earth, he looks forward 
with delightful anticipations to the happy day 
when the friendly hand of death shall strike 
off the shackles of mortality and usher him into 
the society of that innumerable company of 
saints and angels which constitute “ the general 


ance.” In this visit his mind was deeply im-| half year’s meeting in the third month 1712,| assembly and church of the first-born, whose 
pressed with the dangerous consequences of} being then in the eighty-fifth year of his age.| names are written in heaven.” 

that earnest pursuit of the riches and grandeur|Of which he remarks, ‘the Lord’s blessed| Such had been the life, of William Edmund- 
of this world, which he had so often borne! power enabled me to perform the part of tie son, and such were the triumphant feelings of 
a faithful testimony against, and being in com-! service committed to me, both in doctrine and} his redeemed spirit, which enabled him to ex- 
pany with a number of his brethren on a cer-| discipline, to his praise and my own comfort,| claim, “ 1 am not afraid of death nor the grave, 
tain occasion, he believed it his duty to declare| and I took my leave of friends expecting never} but can say, through the tender mercy of God, 
to them “that the Lord would make this ear-| to see their faces any more in that place.” Death, where is thy sting ?—Grave, where is 
nestness for getting the riches of this wor!d, to} On the second of the sixth mcnth 1712,| thy victory?” What a contrast does such a 
many with whom he had long striven and often|a few hours afier he had finished the revision| man furnish to the state of those ** wao, through 
faithfully, of the sinfulness and danger thereof,| of his writings, William Edmundson took his fear of death, are all their life time subject to 
in order that they might be warned therefrom, | bed with his last illness. Having made some) bondage,” and who in contemplating the close 
as the flesh which God gave in his anger to the| alterations in the disposition of his property, of life, find nothing but “a fearful looking for 
Jews in the wilderness when they slighted the| his mind appeared entirely done with worldly | judgment and fiery indignation.” And no mar- 
bread that he sent them from heavenand desired| concerns, and he observed, that “he was)|vel—their lives are passed in forgetiulness of 
the fleshpots of Eypyt.”’ willing to die and well satisfied to go out|God and disregard of his righteous Jaw--and 











In this year he also visited friends in the 
north of Ireland; and during several succeeding 
years attended the national meeting at Dublin 


and some of the provincial meetings; in return. | solemn decision—it tries the foundations upon| of God’s remembrance. 


of this troublesome world, for his day’s work | though the lapse of years may efface from the 


was finished.”’ 
The hour of death is one of honest and| 


page of memory al! recollection of multitudes 
of past transgressions; yet not so with the book 
Every act of disobe- 


ing from which services he generally expresses| which we have been resting our hopes and|dience, whether in thought or word or deed— 
his gratitude for divine support and protection | prospects for eternity, and proves whether we| every omission of duty—every instance of ne- 


in terms similar to the following: “ The affuirs 
of truth were managed with peace and concord, 
in the sense and guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
and friends and brethren were secretly com- 
forted. and edified in the love of Ged. So 
parting therein we returned to our several 
habitations—praises to the Lord for ever, who 


have been following * cunningly devised fables,” 
or the eternal truth of God. If there be any 
test which can be considered decisive of the 
rectitude of a man’s principles and the sound- 
ness of his religious- faith, it is the peaceful 
confidence and steadfast hope in the mercy of 
God through Christ Jesus, which covers the 


enabled me to hold out in this journey and | closing moments of his mortal existence. He 


service and is a present help to all them that) who lives habitually in the fear of God, the 
fear him.” | governing principle of whose heart is love to 

In 1707 his wife had a severe illness, “* in| him, and dedication to lis service, is treading 
which,” he observes, “‘ according to appear-|in the narrow pathway which leads to eternal 
ance, there was little likelihood of her recovery,| glory; and they who rest their happiness on any 
yet, L often prayed earnestly and fervently to| other basis will reap bitter disappointment in 





the Loyd that he would be pleased to heal and 
restore her to me, as an heipmeet in my old 
age—and he was graciously pleased to answer 


theend. Such aman hasa perpetual fountain 
of enjoyment within himself. 
the deepest gloom and discouragement, when 


glect or forgetfulness of Him, is recorded there 
with unfailing accuracy, and can never be ob- 
literated from that awful register, save by the 
atoning blood of Christ, applied to the soul 
through the regenerating and heart-changing 
influences of the Holy Spirit. The bustle of 
life—the multifarious concerns which engross 
our attention, the lawful enjoyments of time, 
or its unlawful pleasures, may divert a man’s 
mind fiom the recollection of his sins, and of 
the solemn reckoning which he must one day 
make—hbut when he looks forward to that hour, 
when he shall find himself alone in the presence 
of his God; when “ the judgment shall be set, 
and the books be opened,”’ and the accumulat- 


In moments of|ed sins of a long life spread out before him, 


that man lives not but he must feel his soul 
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| . . . 
a sense of his guilt and wretchedness, acknow- true religion to any other consideration. 


ledge the justice of the sentence which his) Friends from several parts coming to see him, | 

thoughtlessness and neglect have brought upon) he exhorted them to a zealous concern for the 
5 s : : 7 ‘ 

He who desires to die the death of the) promotion of truth’s prosperity and its govern-| 


him. t 
righteous, and that his last end may be like) ment in the church—* that not only those who 
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sink within him, and while overwhelmed with! abated, and that he preferred the prosperity of 


about the time that this paper is dated. ‘The 
governor of the colony was Nicholas Easton, 
at whose house George was kindly received 
and entertained. 


| The law of God that answereth that of God 


theirs, must live the life of the righteous, must) were peculiarly concerned as elders, in the! in every one, and bringeth every one to do that 
take up his cross as he passes along through) discipline and oversight of the churches, should! to others, as they would have others do to 


‘ . ° | ° a 
the world, and follow Christ Jesus in the re-| be such as were rightly qualified for the ser-| them. 


generation; and without this, all our pleasing! vice, men of truth, fearing God and hating| 


A law against drunkenness, and them that 


anticipations of ‘future bliss will vanish like| covetousness, but also that all who were ad-| sell liquors to make people drunk. 


the illusions of fancy, and prove but the hope! mitted into close communion, as members of; 
of the hypocrite,” which it is declared ** shall| men’s and women’s meetings, should be sub-! 


rish.”” 


William Edmundson declared the ground of| whole course of their conduct and conversa- 


his triumphant assurance to be “ faith and hope| 


in my Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, who suf- 
fered for me and rose again, and now appears} 
before the Father for me as advocate, media-| 
tor and intercessor; and this isindeed a hope 
that maketh not ashamed.” 

A few days after his attack he prayed that 
his passage might be made easy, and then 
added, ** Lord Jesus Christ, thou great physi- 
cian, look upon me—lI had rather die than 
live!’ Being very ill that night and in great 
pain, he desired to be put into bed, and on 
being helped to it, he kneeled down on the bed 
side, and was strengthened in the midst of his 
extremity to call upon God in fervent prayer, 
beseeching that the violence of his pain might 
be abated, which in mercy was granted, so 
that he passed a part of the night in sleep. 
Towards morning he was in a very tender 
frame of spirit, and humbly thankful to God for 
his mercy and goodness, and brake forth in 
praising and magnifying his great name there-| 
for, desiring those present to join him in this| 
blessed employ. 

On the fifth of the month, some of his friends 
sitting quietly by him, he desired them to pray 
for him, for he was weak and unable to under- 
go much. Soon after he supplicated as fol- 
lows—* Forget not thy wonted mercies, O 
Lord, but mitigate these pains if it be thy will 
—and stand not at a distance in this time of| 
need—I pray thee, O Lord, for one touch from 
thy finger and cure all.” The following day 
he expressed his great trouble and concern of 
mind on account of the pride and height that 
young people had gone into, far wide from the 
humility and plainness that truth led Friends 
into in the beginning, remarking that one ex- 
ampled and led on another therein—this sub- 
ject had caused him much deep exercise while 
in health, and he kad laboured faithfully with 
his friends in consequence of the growing de- 
parture which he saw, and to the close of life 
his spirit seemed burdened and grieved with a 
sense thereof. On retiring to bed he renewed 
his prayers to the Lord not to forget his wonted 
kindness to him. 

On the seventh he remarked to his wife that 
he was now clear of the world and the things 
of it—and several friends coming into his room 
he recommended them to retire inward and 
wait upon the Lord, and after a time of silence 
he prayed fervently to God to their great com- 
fort. He endured his severe pain with exem- 
plary patience and resignation to the Divine 
will, evincing in the midst of his sufferings that 
his love and zeal for the Lord’s cause was not 












tion.” 

“On the tenth instant at night, he being in a hea- 
ven'y frame and concern of mind, discernible to 
those near him, he spake thus: ‘ Heaven and earth, 
sea and dry land, and ail things shall be shaken; no- 
thing must stand, but what is according to the will 
of God: so look to it, Friends... And some time 
after said to this effect: ‘I lie here under pain, and 
would fain be removed; but I am like one that pur- 
sues death, and it flees from me, although I see not 
wherefore my time should be prolonged, my natural 
parts being decayed; neither see | any thing I have 
left undone, which the Lord required of me, when | 
had strength and ability, or that the Lord chargeth 
me with any neglect or transgression.’ 

“On theeighteenth, as he lay, he spake thus to some 
present: ‘Il have something to say to you, if you 
have ears to hear it, the spirit of vanity is let louse, 
the Lord suffers it, and it ’s like to make a separation.’ 
At another time, he said to some intimate friends 
present: ‘There are wonderful things to be done, 
the Lord hath a mighty work to do, that must be 
gone through, and there be few that see through it.’” 

Having run with patience the race set be- 
fore him, he was favoured with a blessed assur- 
ance that a crown of glory was reserved for 
him in heaven, and a few days before his death, 
George Rooke coming to see him, William 
was much affected in recurring to the many 
previous seasons of divine favour they had ex- 
perienced together in past days, and observed 
to him, “ We have had many good meetings 
together, and I believe we shall meet in hea- 
ven.” “On the 3ist of the 6th month 1712, 
he departed this life in sweet peace with the 
Lord, in unity with bis brethren, and good 
will to all mankind, being nearly eighty-five 
years old—and was interred on the fourth of 
the following month in Friends’ burial place, 
at Tined, but his memory lives among the 
righteous.” 


‘“* Por The Friend.” 
GEORGE FOX. 

Through the kindness of one of the members 
of the Rhode Island Historical Society at Pro- 
vidence, we have been favoured with a copy 
of the following unique document written by 
our worthy friend George Fox. ‘The origina! 
paper is in the cabinet of the Society. It is 


A law against fighting and swearing. 
And all your ancient liberties looked into, 


| ject to truth and walk agreeable thereto in the) and privileges and agreements concerning your 


jdivine liberty, and national liberty, and all 
your outward liberties and privileges of your 
commons that belong to your town, island and 
colony, be looked into. 

| And that you have a market once a week in 

| your town, and a house built for that purpose, 

‘lest your enemies boast over you, that would 
have done it as is pretended. 

And that in every town and place in all your 
| colony, one to receive all your births, marria- 
| ges, and them that die, and record them which 
might do well, and let not your ancient privi- 
| leges be trodden down, but mind that which is 

for the good of your colony, and the common- 
wealth of all people, and that is not for their 
hurt nor your own. And be sure to fasten on 
things, so that you may answer that of God in 
all people, then you answer God in your places, 
And when you judge of matters, or when you 
judge of words, or when you judge of persons, 
all those are distinct things—do not give both 
your ears—let them have one, and reserve the 
other for the other, and then judge of the méat- 
ter, for now you are to be awakened, and in 
double diligence; and double your guards 
against sin and oppression, and stand up for the 
good of the people, which is for the good of 
yourselves, 

Let all the people know their rights and 
privileges, for now may you make or mar, and 
therefore now stand up for the glory of God, 
that it may shine over your colony, for it is the 
great power of the Lord that hath set you up 

}above the colony, and if you do not that which 
{is right and wise, and outstrip them that have 
| gone before you, them that you are over, the 
old governors will laugh at you, which I would 
not have tobe: And all the wildest are lov- 
ing or convinced in your colony; and there- 
fore stand together for God’s glory and your 
;own and the people’s good, and take off all 
oppressions in your colony, and set up justice 
over all in your colony, and that will be a praise 
to them that do well, and a terror to the evil 
doers; and what an honour is it that Christ 
should be both priest, prophet, minister, shep- 
herd and bishop, counsellor, leader and cap- 
tain, and prince, in your colony ; and you may 


an address to the magistrates and officers of| praise God for ever, and stand fast in the liberty 


government of the colony of Rhode Island, 
pointing out to them several laws which he 
deemed necessary to be enacted for the wel- 
fare of the people, and probably contains the 
first suggestion ever made to prohibit the sale 
of ardent spirits by legal enactments. By re- 
ference to George Fox’s Journal, vol. 2, page 
156, it will be found that he visited Rhode Isl- 
and and attended the yearly meeting there 


wherewith Christ hath made you free, in life, 
glory and power. 

You are the unworthiest men upon the earth 
if you do lose it, and do not stand together for 
his glory and your corporal and divine liberty 
that the Lord hath given you. 

G. F. 

The 25th of the 5th mo. 1672. 

in Rhode Island. 
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THE FRIEND. 


ah a _ Pe" .ee.e«wrm 


For “ The Friend."’ 
SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS. 


A little book has recently been published by 
a member of our religious society which seems 
well calculated to be useful in schools and 
families. It is entitled “ Scriptural Questions 
for the use of Schools and Private Instruction.” 

I know that various books have been written 
to aid parents and teachers, but there have 
generally been some questions which did not 
meet the views of friends, and they have found 
so much difficulty in using them as to be in- 
duced in some instances to lay them aside. 
This little volume, I believe, will be found 
entirely free from any such objection: indeed, 
it does not touch on doctrinal points, but con- 
tains simply a compendious outline of the his- 
tory of the bible from Genesis to Psalms. It 
is apparently, designed merely to furnish a few 
questions on each chapter which may serve as 
the basis of much valuable historical, moral 
and religious instruction—an outline which 
may be filled up by the pious and intelligent 
teacher with great advantage from the treasures 
of biblical literature and experimental heart 
religion. 

In order that those who have often felt the 
need of such a book may be able to judge of 
its merits, I have copied the heading of one of 
the books, and a few questions, doubting not it 
will be found a useful auxiliary to parents and 
teachers, particularly to those located in the 
country. 


EXODUS. 


Exodus signifies going out or departure. It 
was written by Moses, and gives an account of 
the children of Israel after Joseph’s death— 
birth of Moses—ten plagues—institution of the 
Passover—the passage through the Red Sea— 
miracles which God wrought during their forty 
years in the deserts—giving of the law from 
Mount Sinai—idolatry of the Israelites in mak- 
ing a calf to worship—ceremonies for the 
worship of God. This book includes a period 
of 145 years. 


CHAPTER Ii. 


What is said of the children of Israel after 
the death of Joseph? 7. 

How did the Egyptians treat them? 14. 

What wicked order was given by Pharaoh ! 
22. 


CHAPTER II. 


How was Moses saved from this wicked de- 
cree? 3, 

Who was placed to watch the infant ? 

Who found Moses ? 

How did Pharoah’s daughter feel towards 
him? 6. 

What did Moses’ sister ask of her? 7. 

Who was called to take charge of the in- 
fant? 8. 

What did Pharaoh’s daughter direct her to 
do? 9. 

Who adopted him as her son? 10. 

How did God remember the children o 
Israel in affliction? 24, 25. 


4. 




















To the Editor of “ The Friend.” 


I have been so strongly impressed with the 
beauty of the following lines, 


for beauty and literary perfection. ‘The fol- 
lowing specimen seems to possess this combi- 


nation in a degree somewhat unusual; and it 


beams with the mild and kindly flow of Chris- 
tian charity. I have no doubt it will be an 
acceptable present to thy readers. B.H. C. 


“ They that seek me early shall find me.” 


Come while the blossoms of thy years are brightest, 
Thou youthful wanderer in a flowery maze— 
Come while the restless heart is bounding lightest, 
And Joy’s pure sun-beams tremble in thy ways; 
Come while sweet thoughts, like summer buds un- 
folding, 
Waken rich feelings in the careless breast ; 
While yet thy hand the ephemeral wreath is holding, 
Come, and secure interminable rest. 


Soon will the freshness of thy days be over, 


And thy free buoyancy of soul be flown; 
Pleasure will fold her wing—and friend and lover 
Will to the embraces of the worm have gone! 


Those who now bless thee, will have pass’d for ever ; 


Their looks of kindness will be lost to thee— 
Thou wilt need balm to heal thy spirit's fever, 
As thy sick heart broods over years to be! 


Come while the morning of thy life is glowing, 
Ere the dim phantoms thou art chasing die— 

Ere the gay spell which earth is round thee throwing. 
Fades like the crimson from a sunset sky— 


Life is but shadows, save a promise given, 


Which lights up sorrow with a fadeless ray— 


Oh,—touch the sceptre—win a hope in heaven, 


Come turn thy spirit from the world away. 


Then will the crosses of this brief existence 


Seem airy nothings to thine ardent soul— 
And shining brightly in the forward distance, 
Will of thy patient race, appear the goal ; 
Home of the weary; where in peace reposing, 
The spirit lingers in unclouded bliss, 
Though o’er its dust the curtained grave is closing— 
Who would not, rarzy, choose a lot like this! 
Columbian Star. 





THE FRIEND. 


ELEVENTH MONTH, 23, 1833. 

|e aerate anne en er ennai A Neen a neem 

The extraordinary meteorological appear- 
ances which occurred on the morning of the 
13th instant, have, as might be expected, been 
a topic of much attention and speculation, not 
only with those who were witnesses of the 
novel spectacle, but with those who were not. 
It already appears from various newspaper 
paragraphs which we have seen, that the mag- 
nificent display was observed at many places, 
both on the sea board and in the interior, from 
Charleston, S. C. to New Hampshire, and 
also by Capt. Dixey, on his passage from Liver- 
pool, at a distance of 130 miles from our coast. 
With due allowance for unimportant variations, 
attributable, perhaps, to highly excited feelings, 
these accounts agree as to every essential cir- 
cumstance. To show that these appearances 
are not altogether unexampled, and that 
analagous ones have been noticed and de- 
scribed in former periods, we have copied from 
the National Gazette of the 16th instant an 
interesting article on the subject. We were 
not ourselves among the number who beheld 





distant subscribers, as well as in reference to the 
propriety of this journal’s containing a record 


es, extracted from |of so remarkable an event, we avail ourselves 
an eastern paper, as to wish to see them in 


“The Friend.” The tone of true piety never 
appeared to me in any way inconsistent with the 
production of genuine poetry of a high class, 


of a part of the materials at our disposal, and 
shall first introduce a memorandum by a fe- 
male acquaintance of ours of this city:— 


Being accidentally aroused on the morning of the 
13th instant, I was witness to the magnificent spec- 
tacle which between the hours of twelve and six the 
whole face of the heavens exhibited. My attention 
was arrested about five o’clock by an exclamation 
from a sprightly little boy who was sleeping in my 
room, and at once riveted to my window by the sight 
of innumerable streams of light, sweeping across the 
sky—presenting an appearance so brilliant, and 
unusual, that for the moment it seemed difficult to 
persuade myself, that it was reality—that it was not 
merely the effect of an imagination, too suddenly re- 
called from a flight through one of those bright fields, 
where, when all the other faculties are under the 
dominion of sleep, it is sometimes permitted to rove. 
On going to the window, truly, the child’s exclama- 
tion of “look, look! is it not a snow of fire,” will 
convey a more adequate idea of what we beheld, than 
any language | can command. Thousands of meteors, 
many of them equal in size and splendour to stars of 
the first magnitude, were careering their vivid and 
arrow-like courses, wherever the eye could turn, 
athwart the clear blue starry vault above—equally 
numerous and brilliant, in every quarter of the 
heavens; and at an elevation almost reaching the 
zenith—which point was indeed occasionally illumed 
by a bright wanderer from this “ glorious company 
of golden streams.” These corruscations were shoot- 
ing, save upward, in every direction; frequently in 
their luminous course intersecting each other, and at 
times, describing the segment of a circle ; leaving be- 
hind them a glowing and beautifully curved line, 
distinctly pencilled on the sky; and so incessant was 
this shower of light, that within the scope which the 
eye could embrace et a single glance, from twenty to 
thirty of these shooting fires might be seen at the 
same moment—many of them leaving a track so 
bright, that the clear field of ether remained streaked 
with their paths, some minutes after they had entirely 
disappeared. And what added not a little to the 
splendour of this singular sight, I observed the sky at 
intervals, to be illuminated by a broad flash, extending 
far above the horizon—vivid as the lightning from a 
summer evening’s cloud ;—but as the night was per- 
fectly clear, I supposed it to be the reflection from 
some larger meteors, which, from the limited view I 
had of the heavens, were not within the compass of 
my observation. While gazing on this wonderful 
display, it was not difficult to conceive the effect 
which such phenomena have on the minds of persons 
ignorant of their cause—one could readily imagine 
their consternation, amounting almost to a belief that 
the stars, in obedience to the solemn and final sum- 
mons from on high, were a7 hurrying from their 
spheres, heralds of that awful day, when the heavens 
shall vanish away, and of all terrestrial things there 
shall be an end; and J was led almost involuntarily to 
exclaim, it is indeed fearfully beautiful. Surely 
nothing could be more calculated to awaken in the 
mind of the beholder, a sense of his own nothingness; 
and the glory and majesty of Him, whose mandate 
spake not only those evanescent fires into existence, 
but “ worlds on worlds in phalanx deep’—and I could 
feelingly adopt the language of the poet :— 


But thou to these, art as the noon to night; 

Yes, as a drop of water in the sea, 

All this magnificence, in thee is lost ;— 

What are ten thousand worlds compared to thee? 
And what am I then? Heaven’s unnumbered host 
Tho’ multiplied by myriads; and arrayed 

In all the glory of sublimest thought 
Were but an atom in the balance weighed 

Against thy greatness ; but a cypher brought 
Against infinity.— 

























































Our intention was to have added several other 
graphs on the subject of the meteors, but, disappointed 
in the extent of the reserved space, they are necessari- 


the recent sight, but for the information of|ly deferred to next week. 


